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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


Hon. James M. Brown, president of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, sent the following protest 
to the governor of Missouri by telegraph, when he 
heard that they were planning to give a bullfight 
at the St. Louis exposition : 

‘‘The American Humane Association, for the 
prevention of cruelty to children and animals, 
learns that the barbarous, cruel, bloodthirsty, de- 
grading and demoralizing practice, known as 
‘Spanish bullfighting,’ in violation of the laws 
of most of the states, and especially of the laws of 
Missouri, is on Sunday, the 5th of June, to be in- 
augurated for the rest of the season in the city of 
St. Louis, and near the exposition grounds, in a pa- 
vilion said to seat eighteen thousand people. 

‘‘This association, in the twenty-seventh year of 
its existence, protests against this flagrant outrage 
upon the civilization of the state of Missouri and 
of the United States, and begs you, as executive 
officer, to use the full power of your state in the 
vindication of her laws and of the public sentiment 
of the whole country.” 

It was this protest which had much to do with 
the order prohibiting the bullfight. 


A Good Example 


The Toledo Humane Society, of which Mr. 
Brown is also president, has undertaken to encour- 
age the organization of a humane society in every 
county seat in Ohio in which one does not already 
exist. With this end in view, President Brown 
and W. H. H. Smith, secretary of the local soci- 
ety, have sent circular letters to all the county seat 
mayors of the state, explaining the new law passed 
by the legislature last winter authorizing county 
commissioners to turn any surplus in the dog tax 
fund in excess of five hundred dollars over to hu- 
mane societies. In Ohio, humane societies already 
exist in thirty of the eighty-eight counties, but for 
lack of funds many of them existinname only. The 
great difficulty in carrying on this work in the past 
has been to obtain funds to pay a competent agent 
to disclose cases of cruelty and prosecute them, and 
maintain an office where complaints may be made. 


Mr. Brown, by this movement, has set a good 
example to other states. A state society cannot 
possibly do the work that is needed all over the 
state, and it is almost misleading to call one society 
a state society when in so many cities and towns of 
the state so much suffering goes on that is not 
remedied. Every city in every state should have 
its humane society and headquarters for the work, 
where some person should be always on hand to 
attend to local cases of cruelty. Every city and. 
town should have a shelter for animals that are lost, 
abandoned or that owners are obliged to give up. 


There are large questions affecting the whole 
country which cannot be handled by any one state 
society, but could be handled to great advantage by 
a national society composed of state societies and 
individuals. The American Humane Association, 
a society incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is a national society and should 
be generously supported. It is capable of doing a 
very great work and has already had an influence 
for good all over the country, but it needs funds. 
The annual membership fees are ten dollars and 
upward for societies, the number of voting dele- 
gates from each society depending on the amount 
annually paid in by that society, and five dollars 
for individuals, this fee giving the individual mem- 
ber a privilege of voting at the annual convention, ~ 
which is held in different parts of the country. 
Last year the convention was held at Albany and 
the previous year at Buffalo. Any one wishing to 
receive a circular giving the names of the officers 
of this association may address Mrs. Huntington ~ 
Smith, 51 Carver street, Boston, who will be glad 
to give any information about this national society 
or federation of societies and humane workers. 


The South Bend, Indiana, Humane Society is 
It has 125 adult members 
and 3,666 junior members, the latter being chil- 
dren of the public schools. Each month the soci- 
ety furnishes 150 humane journals to teachers, to 
be used as supplementary readers. Sixty-five 
essays were written for prizes last spring and sev- 
eral hundred bird boxes made and sold. 


large and prosperous. 


Citizens of Clay Centre, Nebraska, held a pub- 
lic meeting in June to organize a humane society. 
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The American Anti-Vivisection Society at Phila- 
delphia has had a generous bequest of $30,000 from 
Eliot Webb Preston. Humane work for our four- 
footed friends has usually been the last thing 
thought of when wills are made. This bequest 
gives courage to other societies that are struggling 
to do much good with little means. 


The Los Angeles Humane Society has made a 
good move and placed the work for children and 
animals under separate administrations. Both soci- 
 eties will doubtless do better work and be more 
prosperous after this change. 


The Equine Provident Society, organized for the 
purpose of bettering the condition of horses gen- 
erally, also for the purpose of providing food, shel- 
ter and care for horses that have arrived at an age 
_ that entitles them to spend the remainder of their 
waning lives amid green fields and shady pastures, 
_ has recently purchased the Sanford farm at Haup- 
pauge, Central Islip, L. I. The place has ample 
_ buildings, consisting of two very fine houses, 
roomy stables, sheds, windmill, lake and seventy 
acres of very fine land. The pastures and fields 
are well shaded and amply watered ; in fact it is as 
fine a place as lies between sound and ocean. | 


The Humane Society of Burlington, Iowa, has 
done a fine thing in giving out word that a reward 
of five dollars will be paid to any one who will 
report an actual case of cruelty to any horse. It 
might have been well to include dogs and cats in 
this plan. . 


The Humane Society of Peoria, Lilinois, is going 
to make a special effort to stop boys on grocer 
and market wagons from reckless driving. Since 
the owners of the horses do not appear to care how 
soon their boys wear out the horses they drive, the 
_ humane societies certainly ought to take the matter 
up. There is need of it everywhere. 


Francisvale Home 


An article in the Philadelphia Record of May 8 
gives an interesting account of the Francisvale 
Home for Dogs, which is situated about a mile 
from Radnor Station, outside of Philadelphia. 
The building is a simple but picturesque cottage 
with kennels in the rear, and in back of these are 


open spaces where the dogs have their liberty. 
The name was given in memory of a beautiful 
collie owned by Mrs. George B. McClellan. 
This dog, Francis, was once a stray dog, and was 
picked up by Mrs. McClellan when she was on 
her way to the theatre. She sent it to her home, 
and the dog became a happy inmate of her family. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. McClellan and some 
other ladies who were especially interested in dogs, 
this home was established, and some dogs that 
would otherwise go to the pound in Philadelphia 
are received there. Some one from the home also 
visits the pound frequently, and takes dogs that 
seem to be of value and that have not been 
claimed, and carries them to the home. A small 
sum of money, about two dollars, is charged for 
the dogs when they are sent to new homes. The 
home is separate and distinct from any institution 
of its kind controlled by Philadelphia, and is a 
most excellent charity. 


The Working Horse Parade in May was most 
successful. One would hardly believe, without 
seeing, that Boston can boast so many fine work- 


ing horses. ‘The parade lasted about two hours 


and many ribbons and prizes were given. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


‘‘Coming from Portland last September I saw a 
well-dressed, prosperous family of father, mother 
and several children. At a station the eldest son, 
a youth of seventeen, left the car to look after the 
dog, the dog apparently having been boarded at 
that station during the summer. So long as I live 
I shall never forget the magnificent pride with 
which that youth recounted to an admiring family 


the dog’s exploits and the glee with which that 


family listened anew to the story from the lips of 
the dog’s summer keeper when he joined the party 
from the luggage car. Said the youth: ‘He’s in 
fine condition, has killed one dog, broken the leg 
of another so that he will have to be killed, and 
killed every cat in the neighborhood, except three.’ 
Yet we call ours a ‘Christian civilization !’—M. B. 


Wright.” 
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FOUND GOOD HOMES. 


Can Dogs Reason? 


A League member thinks she can answer the 
question : 


I am the fortunate possessor of a little wire- 
haired dachshund whose loyalty and gentleness 
have become something of a joke with his friends 
and mine. He loves me witha great adoring de- 
votion, and even my most intimate friends, people 
who have lived in the same house with me for 
months, cannot coax him from my side. He is a 
very comfortable kind of dog to have, as I never 
fear his straying or being enticed away. Nor does 
he ever fight with otherdogs. There is something 
strangely soft and gentle about him, which makes 
the most belligerent street dog, after a few stiff- 
legged turns around him, go peaceably on his way. 
Should the street dogs ever fight I know that 
Dachsie would get the worst of it, for he cannot 
fight even, I think, to defend himself. But they 
never do, and I feel quite safe about him. In- 
deed he will submit to almost any treatment from 
a lively little fox terrier friend rather than face him 
in open battle. He will retire under a chair and 
lament in long, pitiful whines when the mischiev- 
ous Tony takes his ball peremptorily out of his 
mouth, but nothing would induce him to fight to 
get it back. I do not think he is a coward, for he 
never runs away. He will scamper joyfully after 
dogs of all descriptions, big and little, but his ad- 
vances are always friendly and are so understood. 
I have put him down as a lover of peace. I tell 
all this to explain my story. 

In the spring when I came out from town I 
brought with me a fine little Scottish terrier. I 


was troubled at first lest Dachsie should be hurt 
and jealous, but he showed nothing but the most 
friendly interest in the newcomer, and as Cop 
seemed to possess an equally amiable disposition 
the two little fellows were soon fast friends and 
trotted about together, leaving me to give undi- 
vided attention to painters and paper hangers. 

All went smoothly for a fortnight, and the two 
dogs had not had a single difficulty, when I ac- 
cepted an invitation to spend Sunday away from 
home. The house was still upset and my maid 
had not arrived, and I veas puzzled to know what 
to do with the dogs. I finally solved the difficulty 
by leaving Dachsie with the kind people who had © 
given him to me, and Cop with another neighbor. 
I went away well satisfied that both dogs would be 
safe and happy until evening. I returned about 
eight o’clock, stopped first for Cop on my way up. 
from the car, and then went for Dachsie. He was 
overjoyed at seeing me, but he had no sooner espied 
Cop than he fell upon him ‘‘tooth and nail.” 
This was in the middle of the road, and inside the 
garden I heard another scuffle going on in the dark 
at my feet, and still another took place when I 
turned up the lights in the house. That was the 
beginning of the trouble, and between Sunday 
night and Thursday morning I had ten dog fights, 
and always of Dachsie’s starting! The little dog’s 
nature seemed entirely changed. I learned to re- | 
spect Cop then for his noble behavior. He did ~ 
his best to prevent the fights, turning his shoulder _ 
again and again, and only biting when he could 
And then he bit hard, for, like 
all his family, he is a terrible fighter when once 
aroused. Dachsie invariably got the worst of it, 
and would retire under a chair or table with bleed- 
ing ears to whine most pitifully; but it did not 
prevent his beginning it again the first opportunity. 

I could not understand it. Dachsie the gentle, 
the peace-lover! I felt convinced that it must be © 
jealousy in some form, and I took the little fellow 


do nothing else. 


in my arms again and again, petting him and try- 
ing to explain to him that I loved him none the 
less because I had taken Cop to live with us. But 
He. 
would turn in my arms to snarl at Cop over my 


this made matters worse rather than better. 


shoulder, and struggling from me, would launch 
himself at him like a little fury, only to be shaken 
and driven under a chair to whimper over some 
fresh wound. : 
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By Wednesday night both ears were ragged and 
one eye partly closed, and Cop was miserably un- 
happy, slinking about the house like a discon- 
solate little black bear, peering furtively into each 
room before he dared enter it, and turning meekly 
away when greeted by the usual snarl. Then I 
sat down in the middle of the stepladders and 
painters’ pots and thought it all out. The trouble 
had all dated from Sunday, when I had left Dach- 
sie with his old friends. I had left him first and 
had stopped first for Cop in the evening. Could 
it be possible that Dachsie thought I had taken 
Cop with me for the day, leaving him at home? 
It did not seem at all probable, but it was the only 
solution possible, and as matters were becoming 
unbearable, I resolved to make an experiment. 
The next morning I went to Boston, taking Dach- 
sie with me, but leaving Cop athome. All day he 
was his dear, gentle little self again, and when we 
got home I saw Coppy waiting for us, his two 
little black ears anxiously forward, as thongh un- 
certain of his greeting. But no one could be more 
friendly than Dachsie. He rushed to meet his 
little chum, and they were soon rolling about on 
the grass together. I had solved the puzzle. In 
taking him to town I had completely ‘‘squared ” 
matters, and ever since peace has reigned. That 
was months ago, and save for one disagreement 
over a bone nothing could be more amicable than 
their relations. They eat from the same plate and 


go tumbling all over the house in their favorite game | 


of roly-poly. 

I have been told that dogs cannot reason, that 
they act entirely from instinct. Will some one 
-who upholds this theory kindly explain Dachsie’s 
conduct?—Etheldred Breeze Barry. 


Two Friends 

Two of my friends, who are sisters, each have 
a bull terrier. One dog is named Budge and the 
other Spud. Lastsummer one of the young ladies 
went to a hotel on Lake Winnipesaukee, taking 
Spud with her. On reaching the hotel she was 
disturbed to find that the proprietor had a dog, who, 
she thought, might resent Spud’s presence on the 
premises. The two scraped acquaintance, how- 
ever, and presently the hotel dog trotted off, com- 
ing back in a few moments with a bone, which he 
laid down at Spud’s feet. 


This summer Budge’s mistress took him to the 
hotel on Winnipesaukee; the same dog was there, 
and he accorded the same welcome to Budge that 
he had the year before to Spud, going off immedi- 
ately to get a bone and laying it at the newcomer’s 
feet. Was not this very hospitable? 


A Midnight Alarm 


A pet cat, belonging to some cousins of mine, 
liked to go into a hall closet for a long nap, 


every day. The closet was shallow, with shelves 


from floor to ceiling, and on a shawl on one of 
the shelves she would sleep. The door was left 
ajar, so that she went in and came out when she 
liked. At one time when visiting the family my 
mother and I occupied a bedroom on the ground- 
floor, near this closet. Once in the middle of the 
night we were waked by the rattling of a door 
knob, which, in the stillness, seemed very loud. 
It rattled hard for a moment, then stopped, and be- 
gan again. We could not tell which door it was, 
but supposed some one was trying to get into the 
house from the outside, so in alarm we both 
hurried upstairs where the other members of the 
household were sleeping, and called one of the 
cousins. Then all together we stood at the head 
of the stairs to listen; soon the sound came again, 
and this time it was accompained by a faint mew, 
at which our fears vanished, and we laughingly 
released the little prisoner. The closet door hay- 
ing been closed tightly by accident, the clever 
little puss, not choosing to stay inside it all night, 
had taken this way of attracting attention. —Jessie 
I. Upham. 


Dog Heroes 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., not long ago, burglars 
broke into a store about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and would have succeeded in robbing the store 
had not an alarm been given by a dog in an ad- 
joining building. 

A watchdog, on the first night of his adoption 
into a family in Williamsbridge, N. Y., aroused 
his master in time to save his silver, which was 
packed up ready for removal. 

The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Express tells of a 
dog that saved a whole family from burning to 
death last January. The dog actually dragged 
one of the five children off the bed tothe floor be- 
fore he succeeded in awakening the man and his 
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wife. The pathetic part of this story is that after 
his heroic efforts to save others the poor dog did 
not escape from the building, and died at his post. 
When last seen he was still searching the chil- 
dren’s room and bed, trying, without doubt, to see 
if. all the family were gone. 

A similar case occurred last winter in Manhat- 
tan, when a fox terrier awoke his master by biting 
his ear. The room was full of smoke, but Mr. 
Eisen saved his wife and children. The dog’s 
body was found after the fire was extinguished. 
This happened in a tenement house, and the little 
dog saved ten families, all of the inmates barely 
escaping with their lives. 

A parrot and a little terrier saved many lives 
March 8 by arousing the inmates of a tenement 
house in New York City. All the occupants of 
the house were soundly sleeping when the violent 
barking of the dog and the shrieks of the parrot 
startled them into activity. The tenants on the 
upper floors had to escape by way of the roof. 
The little dog also reached the roof in safety and 
was cared for by a neighbor; the parrot was taken 
in charge and saved by one of the household. 

An amusing part of this story is that the parrot, 
who has been in the family twenty years or more, 
shrieked at the top of his voice during all the 
excitement, ‘‘Hurry, quick !” at intervals of about 
two seconds, while the little dog barked until every 
one of the tenants of the house was in safety. 
The conclusion of the story was that while these 
little inmates had previously been counted as nui- 
sances by those not personally interested in them, 
all their annoyances are now forgiven and they 
are in high favor, as well they may be. 


There are many marked contrasts in incidents 
of dogs, and these two recent occurrences are 
among them. In a town near Boston the last of 
March a woman was seen to get off a train with a 
dog, quickly remove his collar, then jump on the 
train, leaving the bewildered and frightened ani- 
mal deserted and homeless. Fortunately some one 
saw this contemptible act, though not in time to 
follow the woman, who might have been arrested 
could she have been caught, but the dog was taken 
to a friendly house and cared for. 

In contrast with that a New York paper has this 
story: 

‘¢Although ill luck may befall them, Joseph 


Perry and wife believe in being armed with a 
mascot. The mascot is a little brindle puppy. 
The Perrys are young people, and through no fault 
of theirs were stranded last fall in Rochester, New 
York. The husband was taken ill, and being 
unable to work was forced to call on the county 
for aid. But through all his adversity he retained 
and maintained the pup. One morning Perry in- 
formed Superintendent of the Poor Lodge that if 
he could reach Utica he could be self-supporting 


-and begin anew. Mr. Lodge furnished him trans- 


portation for two. 

‘;oWill it carry the 
anxiously. 

‘‘Mr. Lodge was dubious, but as Perry declared 


dog?’ asked Perry 


he would not budge unless accompanied by the un-- 


concerned bunch of fat, the superintendent at last 
said he thought the dog could be taken along all 
right. . 
‘¢ *Tf they put him off I’ll get off,’ said Perry.” 
That man is bound to succeed. He has the right 
spirit. ra 


4 


Undeserved Devotion 


A faithful dog was guarding the drunken slum- 
bers of his mistress as she lay upon the wet ground 


in Columbia square, San Francisco, when the pa- 
trol officer came along that way and discovering the 
woman, tried to arouse her. 
her companion until the dog made a sudden attack 
upon the disturber of his mistress’s rest. 


Then the officer and the dog had a struggle for . 


victory, and as usual the poor beast was treated 


with as much severity as if he had been guilty of — 


some crime instead of trying faithfully to do his 
duty to his mistress. ‘The woman was hurried off 
in the patrol wagon, the dog meanwhile being 
tied to a tree, and whether the woman and her de- 
voted guardian ever met again, that was not told. 

Another similar case occurred last winter. John 
Popowski of Akron, Ohio, took the pledge over the 
body of his dog, as he was released from the cen- 
tral police station, where he had been confined 
over Sunday for intoxication, says a Cleveland, 
Ohio, dispatch. When -Popowski was arrested 
the dog followed him to the police station, remain- 


* 


He did not discover _ 


ing outside the door and howling for his master — 


during Sunday. He lay down on the snow Sun- 
day night and was frozen to death. 
When Popowski was released Monday morning 
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he thought the dog would be waiting for him. He 
went outside the door and whistled, but the dog 
did not come. Then he found the frozen body. 
Tt was all my fault,” he exclaimed. ‘‘It was the 
drink that did it. Poor little Sport! As long as 
I live I will never touch another drop.” | 

_ Where were the good people of the city? Was 
there not one to hear the dog’s pitiful cries and go 
to his relief? This story does not reflect any 
credit on the police station where the man was 
confined. At one station in Boston, and possibly 
‘in more than one, it has been no remarkable event to 
have a dog occupy the cell with his drunken mas- 
ter or mistress over night. 


WAITING FOR HOMES. 


‘‘ Only a Dog!”’ 


These useful, faithful, devoted friends of man, 
these sensitive, intelligent animals, suffer, as do all 
our fourfooted friends, great injustice and cruelty. 

On Long Island a dog was discovered one day 
in March in a field, near the road fortunately, else 
he would not have been seen, tied up in a_ bag, 
the bag thrown in among some bushes. When 
the bag was cut open the dog was nearly dead and 
had evidently been in the bag for several days. 
Surely no savage could be more heartlessly cruel 
than the man or boy who did this deed. 

A case of cruelty is recorded in the Chicago, 
Illinois, Tribune as follows: ‘* Mrs. Paul Vilas, 
2140 Wabash avenue, has sued the medical depart- 
ment of Northwestern University for $200 for 
‘mutilating stolen property.” The charge is 
based on allegations that Mrs. Vilas’s pet spaniel 


was stolen and operated on in the vivisection © 
department. Mrs. Vilas stated that, after tracing 
the spaniel to the university, she was denied admit- 
tance, whereupon she threatened to call the police 
and force an entrance. She was pacified by the 
janitor, who offered to conduct her through the lab- 
oratories next morning. At that time, Mrs. Vilas 
said, she found the spaniel in a room filled with 
dogs, ‘ all howling and suffering terribly.’ Wal- 
ter E. McCormack, attorney for the university, 
insists that the vivisection of.Mrs. Vilas’s dog was 
for the good of science, and, therefore, justifiable. 
The dog, he says, was sold to the university, and 
none of the officials was aware that it had been 
stolen. Had Mr. McCormack owned and loved a 
dog himself he would not have justified any case 
in which a dog was mutilated and tortured in the 
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name of ‘ science. 


“HUMANE 
ad EDUCATION sd 


Something to Think Of 


The world is only half civilized while the ma- 
jority of people look with indifference on the over- 
worked and overladen horses. The horse whose 
footsteps are beginning to totter with age, yet still 
dragging heavy burdens; the horse whose hope- 
less eyes and prominent bones tell that he is al- 
ways hungry; the cat crying for food in the home 
where there is plenty, and turned off with a few 
miserable scraps that only acute hunger could 
force any animal to eat; the starved, deserted cat ; 
the kitten dropped in the streets; the faithful dog 
deprived of liberty and miserably cared for; the 
butterfly struggling with the cruel pin that fastens. 
it to the wall; the half-crushed toad by the way- 
side; the bird lamenting for his stolen nest; the 
dead bird murdered for the sake of weak and vain 
women, —all these sad sights may be seen every 
day. The law does not reach them, for it is only 
cases of extreme cruelty that can be punished, and. 
who can begin to estimate the immense amount of 
suffering that constantly goes unpunished? 

This misery is all about us, and what is to be 
the remedy? . 

If the older people are calloused and indifferent 
the younger ones may be touched and impressed, 
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and as they grow up they will form a better and 
more humane generation that will banish much 
of this needless cruelty. Such is our hope; and 
if all the teachers of the young would realize 
the responsibility ‘that rests upon them in this 
great work of enlightenment, the hope would in 
time be realized. — A. H. Smith. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Homeless Dogs 


When Miss Georgiana Kendall was travelling in 
Constantinople last March she sent the following 
letter to the editor of the Levant Herald: 

‘¢Srtr,—The many beautiful horses which I have 
seen during my visit in your interesting city have 
been to me a source of infinite pleasure. But the 
great army of gentle, homeless dogs endeavoring 
to shield themselves from cold and wind, suffering 
(in many cases) from extreme hunger, fills the 
heart of the stranger ‘dog lover’ with utmost pity. 
To the casual observer these, street dogs may look 
to be well fed; but as we closely study the matter 
it becomes evident that it is their silent endurance 
and their heavy coats which cause this erroneous 
impression, and which conceal their poor condi- 
tions. 

‘If any one doubts the extreme hunger of most 
of these dogs let him but throw a crust, and watch 
the surprised, eager avidity with which his bene- 
faction is received. 

‘¢Again and again I have thrown bits of dry bread 
among them, and the ravenous, excited manner in 
which each fairly snatched at his small portion 
proved all too plainly how extreme, how desperate 
is their general need. A starving cat isa dangerous 
animal. Not sothe dog. His noble nature bends 
to the stress and he makes no plaint, enduring his 
hard fate in silence. Could they make outcry, 
making their extreme need understood, doubtless 
among your many kindhearted people some meas- 
ure of organized relief would have been forth- 
coming. 

‘In Naples, Siena and some other cities a special 
agent is sent out to feed the cats with raw meat. 
One can but wonder why a committee of humanely 


WILHELMINA. CAME BY EXPRESS WITHOUT A WORD OF 


EXPLANATION, 


inclined persons cannot effect a similar arrange- 
ment for the most needy dogs in the city streets. 
Stale bread could be purchased at reduced prices 
and (dipped in milk or even water) would save 
many a faithful animal from the pangs of acute 
hunger. ; 
‘‘Even a small humane society could easily 
maintain such a ‘bread charity’ among these un- 
happy dogs (man’s most faithful friends), whose 
hard lot is well understood by those who have 
studied the question. : 
‘¢Nearly ten thousand hapless dogs and cats were 
received at the Boston Animal Rescue League (51 
Carver street) last year, excellent homes secured 
for many of them, while others were painlessly 
and mercifully put to death. This Eastern ‘dog 
problem’ is indeed a pathetic one, and can be in 
part solved if all under nine days old (leaving one 
to the mother) could be mercifully drowned. 
The thousands of sheep slaughtered for daily food — 
show that it cannot be against the principles of 
religion to take animal life. To check the rapid 
increase of city dog life would be a benefit to your 
overcrowded city, while to save from acute hun- 
ger the remaining ones would indeed do you 
honor.” se 
This letter ought to lead the residents of Constan- 
tinople to give some consideration to a question 
that has to be met and settled before any city can 
be a comfortable place for visitors or inhabitants. 
There is nothing more painful to any sympathetic 
person than the sight of overworked, half-starved 


horses and miserable, unhappy dogs in the city 


streets. Such sights would soon be unknown if 
there were many such feariess and untiring workers 


as Miss Kendall. 
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A Letter on Traps 


‘*DEAR Mrs. Smitu,—lI enclosea letter which I 
received from a young man who was severely bitten 
by a dog which had been caught in a trap. As I 
read a short account of it in one of our local papers, 
and not knowing under just what circumstances it 
occurred, also not knowing the man, I wrote in- 
quiring for particulars, and received from him the 
account which gave me much pleasure, for I have 
since learned that Mr. Lapham is a young man of 
. good habits, and, as the letter shows, of a kind 
disposition. It may be of some interest to the 
readers of Our Fourfooted Friends, and if you 


_ ‘desire to quote from it or comment thereon, I 


think there would be no objection.—Yours very 
’ sincerely, M. W. Fobert.”’ 
Instead of comment I will give the letter.— 
Borer ry. 0 
“Mrs. Fopert: Dear Madam,—I received your 
kind letter and wish to say that the report that I 
was hunting was an error, as] never hunt. As a 
matter of fact I was on my way to work and heard 

piteous cries which resembled those of a dog in 
pain. It seemed to come from the woods about a 
quarter of a mile from the street. 

**T stopped at the house of a friend and procured 
“a gun, not knowing what [ might find. 

‘¢T found a dog caught through the foot ina trap, 
probably set for an otter in the edge of the pond. 

**‘T’he dog in question is a great hunter and hunts 
rabbits hours by himself, and my opinion is that he 
went in the water for a drink and stepped on the 
trap. Hesnarled and growled at me, but I thought 
it was wicked to kill him, so I determined to liber- 
ate him if possible. 

‘‘It took me some time, and all the time he held 
my wrist in his mouth and chewed it so that I 
could not use it for two days, as it was swollen to 
my elbow and very painful. The dog is now all 
right, except for lameness in one paw. As for 
the trap, it will never torture an innocent creature 
again. I quite agree with. you that traps are too 
cruel even for wild beasts, and I took it over to my 
shop and promptly broke it in bits. 

“Thanking you for your kind solicitude and well 
wishes, I will close this long letter. 

‘*] remain the friend of helpless dumb beasts. 
— J. Chester Lapham, West Hanover, Mass.” 


claimed, ‘‘Isn’t he pretty 


To a Snowbird 
BY FRANCES EB. WILLARD 


Dear little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would fly 
Our shining porch berries to find. 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart 
To sheltering hand held out for you. 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 

Perhaps you’d sit quite near and sing 
To me in my captivity. 


- Dear human heart, be not afraid ; 
Thy need of food, thy dream of flight, 
He knows, by whom the worlds were made, 
To speed thee on is His delight. 


The life of a contractor’s horse — what is it? 
A tragedy, surely. To look into one of their poor, 
harassed faces is to rob the day of all pleasure. 

The sight of these unfortunate animals straining 
every nerve, tugging their monstrously heavy loads 
up hill and down, doing their best, often guided 
by unskilful hands holding the stinging lash over 
their backs, of which they are in constant fear, 
makes one instinctively wing a prayer to heaven 
in behalf of these faithful, misused creatures. 

Frequently the men and women we pity-and seek 
to help are degraded and vicious, but many of these 
animals are of rare nobility. JI often see them, 
perhaps with bruised and bleeding legs, a sad sight 
indeed. 

Once as I stood talking with the driver of one 
of these poor victims a young lad, standing next 
me, turned to a companion and involuntarily ex- 
!” as the worn horse, in 
spite of every disadvantage, straightened up and 
looked our way with an attitude and expression . 
absolutely kingly.—Yours, A. F. Lunt, West 
Medford, February 12, 1904. 


The League has sent out several thousands of an 
Appeal to families closing their houses not to 
leave cats or dogs uncared for. Any one who 
wishes some of these Appeals to circulate may have 


them by sending for them and paying postage. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


It is pitiful to see how many horses are suffering 
with docked tails. Those that are owned by 
wealthy men may not suffer in the stable, as the 
best-planned stables are carefully provided with 
netted windows and doors, but on the streets they 
may often be seen standing before houses or stores 
fretted almost beyond endurance with the flies. 
It is good to know that President Roosevelt will 
not have a docked horse in his stable and that 
King Edward, whose horses are the finest in Eng- 
land, has only long-tailed horses. The Duke of 
Portland, in his capacity as Master of Horse, is 
doing a great deal to lessen the miseries of horses 
by the example he. has set in the king’s stables. 
Again, the duke is a strong opponent to the tight 
bearing rein for carriage horses and has caused the 
arrest of several well-known persons in London for 
this form of cruelty. 


Americans are fond of imitating English man- 
ners and customs in many things, and we hope 
that in the senseless and cruel fashions of docked 
tails and tight bearing reins for horses and clipped 
ears and tails for dogs America will follow the 
fashion of the highest personages across the water. 
The Earl of Lonsdale, a past master in everything 
relating to driving and equine appointments, is on 
the side of humanity, and it is said the Emperor 
William holds the same views as the Duke of Port- 
land. 


A St. Louis man left in his will the following | 


clause: ‘*In case that my horse, Tarry, which I 
have used for nearly twenty-three years, survives 
me, I order that $2,000 of my estate be placed in 
trust at six per cent per annum and said interest used 
for his feed, shelter and care as long as he lives, 
and after his death said $2,000 shall be divided 
among my legal heirs.” That is well, providing 
the heirs are careful to whose care the horse is in- 
trusted, otherwise it would have been better to 
leave an order to have the old horse at once killed 
and given decent burial. 


Dr. John Williams Streeter, an eminent physi- 
cian and surgeon, who has made a great success ~ 
as a farmer and told the story of his experiences 
in a book called ‘*‘ The Fat of the Land,” has this — 
to say of the horse: 

‘* A horse is wonderfully sensitive for an ani- 
mal of his size and strength. He is timid by na- 
ture and his courage comes only from his confidence 
in man. His speed, strength and endurance he 
will willingly give, And give it to the utmost, if 
the hand that guides is strong and gentle, and the 
voice that controls is firm, confident and“friendly. © 
Lack of courage in the master takes from the horse 
his only chance of being brave; lack of steadi- 
ness makes him indirect and futile; lack of kind- 
ness frightens him into actions which are the 
result of terror at first, and which become vices 
only by mismanagement. By nature the horse is 
good. If he learns bad manners by associating 
with bad men, we ought to lay the blame where 
it belongs. A kind master will make a kind horse; 
and I have no respect for a man who has had the 
privilege of training a horse from colthood and 
has failed to turn out a good one. Lack of 
good sense, or cruelty, is at the root of these fail- 
ures. One can forgive lack of sense, for men are 
as God made them; but there is no forgiveness 
for the cruel. Cooling shades and running brooks 
will not be prominent features in their ultimate 


° 4 
landscapes.” 


A Letter to Mr. Merwin, Secretary of the Work 
Horse Parade : 

Dear Sir, — Eight years ago I bought a small 
black horse, weighing nine hundred and sixty 
pounds, from a provision dealer. He had owned 
him several years, and had bought him from a horse 
dealer, by name Emerson. He was as poor a 
looking beast as you could find. I paid $82 for 
him. He had sore shoulders, a sore back, and 
was a veritable hat rack in appearance. I was 
just starting into the tea and coffee business then, 
and the man I bought the horse from thought he 
had me stuck. I used him in a light wagon, seven 
hundred, pounds, for two years, when I changed _ 
into the confectioner’s business. I then bought a 
larger wagon. I have been running this wagon 
five days a week, twelve to fourteen hours a day, 
in all weathers. 

At present the old horse weighs 1,330 pounds, 
is as handsome as a picture, and enjoys life thor- 


_ not willing to dispose of herself. 
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oughly. He has never lost a day through sickness 
or other cause. He is very lively, and has a good, 
fair gait for a large horse. He was entered in 


the Work Horse Parade last year, and, though not 
- a prize winner, attracted much attention. ' 


I have been offered five times what I paid for 
him, but would not sell him. When he gets too 
old to work he will get a pension in the country 
on some farm. 

I do not know how old he is, but he must be a 
voter by this time. His history, so far as I know, 
would be as interesting as reading Black Beauty. 
I can trace him back fourteen years. He is the 
handsomest black horse, as regards color and 
build, in Boston, and for a horse of his years and 
experience is in good working condition. | 

He must have been a trick horse some time back, 
for with a long rope attached to the halter he can 
walk about thirty feet on his hind legs, standing 
straight in the air. The other day I was going up 
Columbus Avenue and I overheard two little boys 
_as follows: ata 

Oeeee that little black, horse in the candy 
wagon?” 

Yes," 

‘¢ Well, that’s Bill McCarthy’s ‘ Nigger.’ He 
has had him a long,.long time. He will never 
die.” — Yours truly, W. H. McCarthy. 


LEAGUE NEWS be 


AND NOTES 


* 


Happenings in June 


A woman brought a cat to the League one day 
that evidently had recently been nourishing a family 
of kittens. The woman said that she found the 
cat crying about her neighborhood and had made 
every effort all through that locality to discover 
where she came from and what had become of 
her kittens, but without success. 

As the woman sat in the office holding the cat 
in her arms, waiting her turn to be entered on the 
records, another woman came in with a family of 
four young kittens she wished to give up, but was 
She had kept 
one kitten for the mother and very rightly had de- 
cided not to keep more. 

The kittens were restless and crying and at 


once attracted the attention of the bereaved mother 
cat on the other side of the room, who. began to 
struggle in the woman’s arms. 

‘¢ Put the kittens on the floor,”’ said the matron 
at the desk, ‘‘ and see if the cat will go to them.” 

The four kittens were put down and immediatey 
the cat ran to them, stretched herself out on the 
floor and called them to her. All but one in- 
stantly responded. One had crawled behind the 
door, and a remarkable part of the story is that the 
mother cat observed this and called until that kit- 
ten, too, was safely cuddled to her breast. 

The happy family was not disturbed for a few 
minutes, but the office being no place for a mother 
cat and her kittens to remain they were all carried 
upstairs and placed in a roomy cat basket, it hav- 


ing been decided to let them enjoy life together as 


long as was. practicable. 

A day later a visitor, well known for her great 
tenderness to all living things, hearing this story, 
said she was so situated she could take the cat and 
two of the kittens and give them a good home. 
Thus ended this story of singular coincidences, the 
last being as singular as the first, since it is seldom 
there is a good home offered fora female cat. 


The immense St. Bernard we had in our ken- 
nels for a week or ten days had escaped from a 
yard on Tremont street. He belonged to a young 
woman who works every day and his limit for ex- 
ercise has been for the most part a city back yard; 
thus he seemed stiff and unable to walk very much, 
although he was young, and while at the League 
quite playful. Duke was photographed while 
with us, and a picture of him will appear some 
{ime in our Our Fourfooted Friends. 


A lady who has been well known in charitable 
work, having broken up her home, sent her cat to 
the League to be disposed of as was thought best. 
He was very timid at first, but being a fine healthy 
cat it was decided to keep him and try to place 
him ina good home. Three or four weeks later 
his mistress came to visit the League and asked 
what had become of ‘‘ Bony.” She went down 
into the cats’ rooms and almost the first cat her eyes 
lighted upon was her ‘‘ Bony,” in excellent condi- 
tion. She called him and he came to her, and she 
sat for some time holding him in her lap. It hap- 
pened that in all those weeks no home that seemed 
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suited to a timid cat who had been such a pet had 
been offered. Several men had comeasking for. 
cats for stores, but no cats that have come from 
homes where they have had large freedom and 
green grass and trees to enjoy are ever given to 


stores. 


The League is sometimes severely censured be- 
cause some one has been refused a cat to put ina 
store. Many grown cats are not suited for such a 
life, and it would be cruel to place them in it. 
There are persons who think that cats are all 
alike, but such persons know nothing about the 
nature of acat. Cats are just as different as people, 
and unless those who have the care of them under- 
stand this they are not fit to be intrusted with 
them. The League sometimes has cats that will 
get on well in stores if the one who cares for them 
takes a little pains with them. A number have 
been placed in stores, but from some of these cats 
have been lost, which has made the managers of 
the League still more careful and hesitant about 
puting them in stores. 


Two well dressed men came to the League and 
asked for a dog. One was found that suited them 
and they were requested to take with the dog a 
collar, leash and metal tag stamped with the 
League address, the cost of the whole being but 
sixty-five cents. The man who received the dog 
seemed to regard this almost in the light of an ex- 
tortion, and took the change from the dollar bill 
he offered, not given even twenty-five cents dona- 
tion, yet he had taken the time of two employees 
for about half an hour, and got a good dog that 
the League had sheltered and fed for two weeks. 


A comfortably dressed elderly woman came to 
the League bringing a beautiful little fox terrier 
puppy. She said she had heard we got good homes 
for animals, and as she wanted to get the little puppy 
a very good home and could not find one that satis- 
fied her she had brought him to the League. She 
sat holding the little creature awhile, apparently 
reluctant to let it go; then asked, ‘*Could you 
keep it for me a week?” The matron started to 
tell her that the League could not board animals, 
the houses being so filled up with homeless ones, 
when it was observed that the woman was silently 


and quietly weeping over the little head that was 
nestled in her arms. 

Then the matron appealed to the president, who 
asked, ‘* Why do you ask us to keep him when 
you brought him here for us to give away? ” The 
woman said brokenly, ‘‘I want to see if I can 
get along without him. I’m afraid Pll miss him 
too much.” ‘*Oh, very well,” the president re- 
plied, ‘‘ if that is the reason of course we will 
keep him.” The woman then left him, but re- 
turned in about forty-eight hours. She had de- 
cided she would rather have the trouble of him 
than to deprive herself of the pleasure he gave her. 


_ A telephone message came one day: ‘* Have 
you seen a female bull terrier that is a nursing 
mother?” Then followed a description. No such 
dog was in the kennel then, but a day later a dog 
that answered the description was brought in by 
a man who said he found her on the street. Word 
was dispatched immediately by special messenger 
to the woman who had telephoned and she hurried 
to the League. It was her dog, and the meeting 
was a joyful one. There were four little puppies 
in her home that she had been feeding with Mel- 
lin’s Food since their mother disappeared two days 
previous to this, and one puppy was drooping. - 
The dog’s mistress went out, and she thinks the 
dog may have gone to search for her and been 
picked up for lost. She was a friendly dog 

that would follow anybody. , 


Two brothers came into Boston from Maine 
bringing with them a little rough-coated terrier. 
She was no great beauty, but they loved her and — 
only meant to keep her for a few days in their 
room on Columbus Avenue when they were go- 
ing to take her to live with their sister in a neigh- 
boring town. But in those few days the little dog 
slipped out of the house, got confused with city 
noises and could not find her way back. Then a 
passer-by picked her up and carried her to the 
Animal Rescue League. 

She was very uneasy there, constantly watching 
a chance to get out, and one day a member of the 
League led hera distance along Columbus Avenue, 
hoping she might find her home or that some one 
might see her and recognize her. The little crea- 
ture hurried eagerly along and ran up into several 
doorways, but upon inquiring no one knew her, © 
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and the two disappointed ones returned to the 
League. Advertisements were put into three 
papers, but without much hope of success. Then 
one evening the bell rang and two young men 
appeared and a happy little dog leaped into their 
arms. Let us hope she has nowa name and address 
and license number on her collar, for she might 
not be so easily found again. 


About a St. Bernard we gave away, one of ‘‘the 
twins” whose pictures have adorned this paper, we 
received the following : : 


‘*Krncston, March 13, 1904. 

‘“‘T am pleased to say that our dog is both well 
and seems perfectly happy and contented with us. 
She is a very nice creature, and we are all very fond 
of her. She has grown longer and has filled out 
a good deal, which improves her looks. We call 
her Bessie now, as we did not like Sally as well. 
I am in hopes to call at the home some time, as | 
am very much interested in animals. We have a 
picture of Bessie taken with a camera by one of 
our neighbors. 
time.” 


I will send one in to you some 


Extracts from Letters in regard to Paper and Report 


‘¢ Your latest report is simply wonderful! I 
wish a copy might be sent to every man, woman 
and child in the country. It is so thoroughly at- 
tractive in every way, pictures, stories, letters and 
general reading matter. Will you kindly use the 
enclosed $2 for as many copies as can be sent out 
with that amount?” — Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


‘¢] have read with great interest and respect 
your current report of the Animal Rescue League. 
Will you kindly accept the enclosed check for $25 
to pay for enclosed subscriptions to. Our Four- 
footed Friends?’ — Mrs. C. M. Cone, Hartford, 
Vt. 


*¢] wish you could send your paper to the Kurn 
Hattin School, Westminster, Vt. That home is 
doing very much for little boys as you are doing 
for cats and dogs. They have about sixty there 
now, and it is very likely that the Rescue League 
paper would do a vast amount of good in training 
those boys to be kinder.””» — S. C. Dennison. 


*¢T have just read your Annual Report for 1904. 


I think if it could be put into the hands of every 
man, woman and child in this big world, or even 
in America alone, the world of good it would do 
could never be computed. It takes reading of 
your kind to make people think. One great rea- 
son for ill treatment, people won’t think about 
animals anyway. I believe I could do some good 
with some of your reports, and Ienclose $1 for the 
purpose.” — Anna E. Goodrich, San Francisco, 


Cal. 


‘¢T must not forget to tell you how admirable is 
your Annual Report, that and your paper must do 
a great deal of good.”—P. H. Hollingsworth, 
Boston. 


‘¢ Enclosed please find $1 to help out the Annual 
Report which I very thoroughly enjoyed, and con- 
gratulate you on the great growth of your hu- 
mane and noble work.” — Mrs. Robert Millar, 
Brookline. 


‘*¢ By chance a copy of your Fifth Annual Re- 
port has come to my notice and has interested me 
exceedingly. I think I may be able to interest 
several persons of my acquaintance in your work, 
and if so may be able to secure a small sum 
towards carrying on your work.’’—F. Stuart 
Mason, Weymouth. 


Sample copies of Our Fourfooted Friends, and 
of three new leaflets published by the League, also 
copies for the Report for 1903 will be sent on 
receipt of three cents in stamps. 


Members of the League can help the work by 
sending for our reports and papers and giving 
them out to friends who may not know about the 
work. 


If members of the League who have flower gar- 
dens will send ina basket or box of flowers weekly 
or occasionally, they will be distributed in the 
neighborhood where they will give much pleasure. 


There was a scarcity of dolls at our last fair. 
Let us make up for it by having a handsome col- 
lection at our next. 
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The fair for the League will be held the first 
of December. If all our members make even one 
article for it and ask their friends to make one, we 
shall be sure to get a good return. 


Many persons are sending for our agents to take 
dogs and cats to the Leagtte instead of deserting 
them. The board bill for our animals was about 
sixty dollars for the month of June. 


A woman said to one of the League members, 
‘“*T tie a ribbon around a kitten’s neck when I 
wish to get rid of it and drop it on the street.” 
Such kittens are frequently picked up in a starv- 
ing condition with dirty and faded ribbons around 
their thin little necks. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


UMB animals suffer 
more from ignorance 

and carelessness 
than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 
important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 
_ and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 
greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 
CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 
preserves health. Trial bottle can be had at your drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s free. Ask for it. 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 
CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 
what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 
least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 
want to use it and buy it. 


They can all have trial bottles without cost, 
Druggists or Grocers. 


A. ©. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, = MASSACHUSETTS 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 


THE ANIMAL’S DEFENDER 


Organ of 


The New England Anti-vivisection Society 


Established in 1896; contains the 
latest Anti=vivisection and kindred 
news, original articles and criticisms 


50 cents per year 


Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


(Room 78.) 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean. of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
roi est morte, vive 

le rot!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the . 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally. —THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 
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A! this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine: 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
_which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. | 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 


Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says: 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your “ Magic Insect Powder” 
by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but last winter 
I took half a dozen different kinds of roach poisons to my 
winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your innocent-looking 
stuff left all the others on my hands as a bad investment! 
I don’t know whether I could maintain an action against you 
for damages on that account, but I will say that while 
roaches are one of the greatest annoyances in housekeeping 
in Florida, after we had dusted a little of your Powder 
around our house last fall as soon as we arrived there, 
where we found the roaches had taken possession in our ab- 
sence, a roach was almost a curiosity. It really did 
work like ‘‘ magic,’’ and seemed to knock’ the roaches 
into the middle of next week, and they forgot to 
come back. If one did straggle in, a little dust of 
powder made him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the Magic 
Powder will knock ’em out as it did the Florida variety, I 
will forgive you for making useless the other sorts of roach- 
killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres. of the Animal Rescue League, says : 

I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably 

efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGTON ST. 143 SUMMER ST, 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


' COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH. OPP. OAK. 


The League has placed another worn-out, lame 
horse at Red Acre Farm. 


We need money very much for our summer 


work, and hope that absent members and friends 
will not forget us. 


Board for Small Dogs 


Address [irs. ANNA McCULLOCH, 
20 GREENWOOD AVE., 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


MASS. 


332 NEWBURY STREET 
Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is. unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 


Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $1.00 uf 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “: 
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UNRIVALED NATURE BOOKS 


The Wood Folk Series 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 5 Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Mailing price 70 cents. Mailing price $1.65. 


Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 45 cents. Mailing price 70 cents. 


Morley’s Insect Folk. Stickney’s Bird World. 
‘Mailing price 50 cents. - Mailing price 70 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Specialist 
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Diseases of Small Animals} 


See 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 7 | <a 
Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from $3.00 to $22.00 each, 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOv- 
Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge ELL’S. DOG SOAP, .Entirely Harmiess, Improves Coat, Kills 


Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 
Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. rane 


or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


Beltane IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3TO 6 P. M. DAILY 103 and 165 Washngton Sreet, Boston. 


